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Neinea as one to three. The cornice, therefore, in the
Doric order gradually diminished in importance. In the
Ionic order of Asia Minor the dentils were an important
feature of the entablature. In Athens they were usually
omitted and the geison assumed greater importance. The
projection of cornices varied in appearance and effect.
The Asiatic-Ionic cornice, owing to its dentils, projected
gradually from the face of the building. In Doric and
in Attic-Ionic buildings the projection of the cornice
was more abrupt. The Greeks, in somewhat the same
manner as the Florentines, made use of cornices to
produce an effect. Thus, at Priene, the cornice of the
Asklepieion was relatively heavier than that of the
neighboring Temple of Athena. The amount of pro-
jection was also controlled by the architect. He did
not feel with Vitruvius1 that all projecting members
were more agreeable when the amount of their pro-
jection was equal to their height. In the Temple of
Zeus at Nemea the low cornice projected as much as
twice its height. Under the Romans, cornices became
elaborately decorated, and increased both in height and
in projection.

Gable ratios varied within comparatively narrow limits.
The relation, of height to breadth was in many early
examples, as Temples D and F, Selinous, and the
so-called Temple of Poseidon at Paestum, that of one to
seven. The architects of the classic period preferred a
ratio of about one to eight, as may be seen in the gables
of the Temples of Zeus at Olympia, the Theseion and
the Parthenon. In some cases the slope was made still
gentler, as in the Temple of Concordia at Akragas, and in

i Vitruvius, in, 5,11.